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y.y.[:"_ ' ■:■ ^- Alt hough both literary study and discourse analysis : . 

e|:aMiner text^and oral discourses, literary study tends to emphasize 
the totality of the text while discourse analysis seeks to isolate 
«aaaqea:ble elenents and. structures to validate hypotheses about 
■ent^Bil processes./ Interaction has recenti^fy occurred between the two 
disciplines in "poetics," "structur alisia,'» and the study of "story 
graBBars.'* Discoujcse analysis can be useful in literary study, ^ 
particularly in the analysis of literature's mostly unconscious 
^•GOdeSr" the aspect ^f literature studiei by the new "poetics •" 
Di scours^ analysis delineates the structural elements and the 
relationships between them in various types of discourse. To judge • • 
the validity^ of a qiVen discourse analysis theory, a 4i3course aust 
be .sfBen as a reactidn to' hunan experience; ^jand analysis of discourse 
should be an attempt to explain the relatit)nship Ipetween the • 
^discourse and the experience,, The relationship is part of the 
continuutt (between actual worldr 'Experience , discdurse , 'and analysis, 
jis anvappl^cittion^to the teacliing. of litarature, a useful method , 
migh^ be onejfin which the teaeher begins with showing the structure . 
of "simple stories" and builds t6 more sophisti canted textis^^ isolating 
elemenjts' to'^'be tffd<riit. (QF) • ^ ^ 
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•OMCAtlON a WILMM 
■ NATHMAtlNtTITUTIO^ - - 

'-'•miCATIOM' 

THIS DOCUMENT^ HAS UBN KSPIIO* , 
OUCEO CXACTLY AS HBCEIVBD PROM 
THE PERSON OE OKCANIZATION OEIGIN. ^ 
-Atl^G IT. POINTS OP VIEW OE OPINIONS 

• r • - -DiaOURSE AND LITERArY STUDY / «:;'o°/fc.rHA^"SiM"^^^^^^^^^^ 

. . , fljl * -y , EOUCATION POSITION OR POLICY. 

: i - i ^ ' ■ Paul J.F. Re^nier ■ • .; \ ' 

lifterary stuijy is essentially* different from disciplines wjiich are,, or pretend 

'O'."- ^ I*. * \ ' '.. • ^ ' \:\ • 

^ to be, Scientific in methcxl.^ The peculiar quality of humanistic disciplines such . > 
as iitg^^ and history is the;ir e?iphas is on the complexity, . ;* 

the interpenetratioii' t)£ concrete and abstratt, 'an4:eveh the ultimate epistemblogical 

r~ ii^enetrability of - human e:q)erifj^nce. This is true of literacy study because of the 

•'. . .literature is the human activity that takes the fullest . / 
and most precise account t)f vamousness, possibility, complexity, 
and difficulty" ' - ' ' ' . 

On the other hand, discipl^ines using scientific methoQlology ai;e necessarily reductive 
of hum^ experience,^ since it is impossible, to experiment with end to formulate general 
. laws about the whole of human experience, ^th literary study, and "discoursfe. analysis" . 
• ^tudy texts and oral discourses, but literary study tends to emphasize tiie totality of 
text or discourse, while discourse analysis j^seeks to isolate manajgable elements 

: .strictures of the text so that hypotheses abcfut the mental processes involved in, 

■ ■ i - "\ ■ . ■ , . . ■ • ■■- 

rea4irig (or listening), remembering; and^writing (or sppaking.) various kinds of di$- 

■ courses .may be fbimilat^ and 'tested. The two 'disciplines, thus , approach* aVtext Hbtf^ . 

r dilscQurse with different goals, methods, and assumptipnsT^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

There is ^ and has teen, however some intellectual crossover betteeji the tSro^ / ; 

' ' ^• ' , ■ '••'^ * ' . ' 

disciplines Cas- Showh^ ^-g-j by the iipportance of Propp to 'discourise analysis an3 the '\ 

■ ' * . . ■ '^'^ ■ * * •» . ' ■' * 

. * Grambar of Stories^ f Gerafa Prince - a^'litdtary'^theorist) . This ctossovef is conpected 
intellectually and, •in^ s«me case^ . in the same. person, .vith the new 'yaetics" in liter9.iy v 
^ theory aiid especially with "Structuralist" thinking. This paper will consider the value, ^ 
^ and the liinitations fol* literary study, of some q£ tifje coheepts and techniques of dis-^^"'^ 

' * ' , "PERMISSldN TO REPRODUCE THIS ' . " / 

' >0 couKse analysiM : * • 7 - . v material has been granted e^y f . • . 

- V^ . • ' . Paul J.F. Regnier, • . .• 

• . , . _ . — ■ ■ ■■•-viv^v,. 
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y;^if;^No^ tijneHat following: 



1' . 

■ • .1 ; 



I: 



liA^^^ useM definition; 

5^ of Tiiorld^ dwa Ibgic^ 

plus iXs^am d^erent^bbncernsr that f ili/^pu;^ this; air^^a^defij^ it ^ and 
. thi^eby render it drrediL^ to^^ othet: 

and 4|ie Wet^ioric^^ : Dial^ctfecdr J 

.\ -. :- V<ii; 9i/t^ 2, ^^^ch/ }si6- \p. zszj:i- r ; .■• 



•- - v., 

ft - 



2w An.orggnizatiOT'Which seJ^ct^^ ite^ 



a purpose > -Thiis purpose is often OTibiguq^ 

selddn COTipletely conscious on the part of Ijife wr . v 

- ' 3* A product of inliianfrable (mostly*unctonscibus3\ kpc^ 

literary, linguistic, etc. Godes\ , * » \^ • ' : • ; * 

J ' ' The third these' aspects is potentially -the most redueiblej^an^ 
■■['\ oljf, literature to which the new "Poetics" is devoted, VThe t^rms tMs ^ew PqetiCs 

have been variously described. Jonathan Culler points to Rplaiid Barthes^, defiEiiition; 

■-• ■ ,■ " . ■ ' .. 'J-'* ' . '■ A--^ ■ ■ 

' of the task o£ Poetics as nfeking, "explicit the^derlying system ^i<^ 

: ' ' • ■• ■ :'v " ; K^;^:/' • ■.. ;■ 

airy -effects possible." CStructuralist Poetics ^ p. ; 118) ' Most literary jtij^brists i^^^^^^ 

: this Structuralist mod.e concentrate on identifying the system or the ''series of codes - " 

Within wlucfi literature operates Vather . than in expliiSitly defining a- work 9f . literal v , 

-■■H f-,/:-:;-^ , .. ' : ,• , ■■ ^/'V^ 'x'-- - " 

terms of such- a code. Even in S/^,-, which is a spiftence-by-seiitei^ analysis," 



ture in 



' liiir texms of five Vcodes,'' of a particular literary t<^xt, B^rthes xontinually. points 



;^ot4 "the ineaning of a t5xt cs&i be nothing J^ut the plurality, of itts system,. it5 



infinite (cii^^ ••^anscribability ' : one system tr§ii§x^rib aniother but recig-^ ^^p^^ 
/ .^caUy ai5;VfeU^^^ the text, there is'^no- 'primal7j>. 



^/iaiiguagel^V tx^lation^- p, *120). Motite^ hg^f^^ 
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.IV < ' 



qoites pf ^pe.ct$ jdf pe; 



:|ijy ' spme^:•pes|i^ka^|^ those 



dt^lljtetiiaTr .^tp^ as trivial 

; ^ ,,a^ (seme times 

■■^•iaiMf - iteaiiiffi the "literariness" -i 



, , ,,, , or as :gn aspjsct cm^ 

lAL^:^^^ji , , L , . . 1 yie pciint'Of^^ the 




texts).: (e^g,, Wton Pike's 
ii^jtK^ on lit(5rajry nonfiction) . 1 the meaning ' 

of^ transi:ribabi^j^ that the coh\r^ 

■'jil'^^^^ wa^Jin.v^iich "ll:- cfoes,;in:-^a<^ mean.. • As ^Gkiller 

'fi^^^^^s, jjlL StiaiqiiutaUst Poetic we should, l^refQimriate .^s conventions o£ literature 

>^u. ^j? ^^^j ^^1. L^^^ 

?^iteraiy'^ as well as wfigt makes one "realistic?' 



•J' 

s. 



*^;ltfexts. 



of heading what dther? iriight think of as facts about -various literairy 



'Vi;;(|)^^^ ^ distoujfs^.^iteraiy" as w^^^ 



is /read or, heard. Culler illustrates^ ; 
"^'■^'pi^ story ag^ a lyrje. poem.^ ' C Structuralis): Poetics , p. 161) 



^^'tfehve^^ asl&eid he):W i? :that expectation. bn the part of the r^eiver . (which is 
V : a^sumedj.by th s^ideiy^ ^abput the kind bf meaning he can exj)^jct irpm; the^iscoursei 
/ ^' j ' Thjj5.>?p^ refceiver allies ^Jp-^^ 

md, thu?'i ' limts" iJ^^ pange of meaning derived from the diiscourse. ^Potentially , 



' \ however more' cbdqs may be a^^ are. l/or 

3JLStaii|Dq|| pode • coul,d bd/ applied to any^ djscpur^^^ / ^addin:g^^re^ 

. td ^vel^ ^11 oir the de^ metaj^ with vfliic^i j^li^^ sa jespeciialiy'^^^^^^^^ 

7 ri^e!, c<f^^ a sho^iiig list qpuld ^ • ^ ^ 

^partk^ a* pae;an/t(ii;t^^^ tp/ tij^ the inter- : 

preta^ion' ofv^aidlscoijit^ |*:|:iterary" br^ "n6h^^ least ,^ c ' 

• JJtiie placiiig of,^^ 'discid^ii^ dis^ ; : .*^X 

\ : dfcrde is lindteHl. least some . of ^hese '^y.fi^f-' / 

: th^i^l^^ and the receiver of tn^^ discourse^^^ theise com^ntioiis ar^ j ' yy;^: 



iktpd by thf ge^e^ and/or by siiigrqi^iv^itKiri^-t^ The "(eoiiy^iitipna^^^^ 
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?;|;r>pttti^ iimits^tjie extent to which the plurality of the ."codes" or 

?i#%fevA di^diiirse^ operates within conventions » .^sp does any : 



i' > d£i<30^ and it is.pne^t)£ the cpnventipns 

^ A;'So¥ . iit^rk^^ a particular example of it may more readily break the cohventii 



^^Scrif :'lit^klitfe a particular" exam^fle 



: V lii^t^i|g. iiij: i;'^ •'literature. conttaUally l^S » parodies , ,a^d )6scap€|s aiiytiiing 



idiich thtfeaitiaiS !tQ became a rigid code or expllcii rules for interpretation.'" (Culler, 
•ff ^ Penguin, 197^, p. 114) The;]reason for this quality of literd- - 



u'ii-'iX^^ td item #2 on my list of what literature is^ C»ie,of the purposes of 

to any discoxnr^e |)erceived within f^e 
■f ■ i^0rdi "literature") is to "\:alce account- of variousness, ppssibility^ 



f ; coirole^^ Trilling said. 

^^. ,>i.:-::..Disc6ui:se/f- -"-^-- - 



je /'^l;^sis attempts to delineate the(^str^ctural elem^iits and the rqlatibn- 
s thoi^fe elements in discourse? of yariou^^ kinds. It assumes that the conven- 

;?^/J;i^'^ ire discoverable, analyzable^ and pjtjedictable. - Hypbtjiese^ 

i ,'fi^^abbiit^-i^^ interrelationships are subject ito experiment. Most 

been grammars of - narrative and 
I 1^ used "events" as their essential 

■^;^5A^f:i'«pl^^ among the ele 

If;^;tjeixi3ax^isays^ howfel^ri ^'Whatever the variations of content, style, 'anid fiction- -and. . 7; 
• th^ underlying plot structure ibvinces a shared s^t of^ .;. • 

'//^^^tixxv^ (Perkiiis aiid Leplidar, -pi 189)'. The obvious question i tp thd literary the^ris\. 



elements and some ^'ihd 
.■nts: As Barbara A > 



:ms: '^y^'VlhaX aboiit the 'content, style, and diction,' not to mentioh the -theses an4 tropes\ 



i^' /.:?and?- iraifii^i^, iJhythms*,and myths?''| ?^e'diS?ojurse analyst' m^^-Einswet .that* 6n^ cannot 



■■liun experiments on the effect of all of. those thiS^ on thV^Qception pr production of 1 
' disciiours^i and>that may be true'i,' Which brings u6 back -to the Miff erences betWepn humaniS- v 
'ti<^ -and', s<2ientific -ai^toaches t6 disfcourse and to Trilling's (comment about -jaie nature of 



iitet'atttie. 
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■ . To the eactent to which a ''jstory grammar" defines the basic\plot structure /o£ 
a type o£ discourse, it "sets a ibasis. against; and around which- other ^'codes'' /Caii be 
seen to' opera te.\ As I- indicated earlier, however; it is at best an op^n question : 
vAether plot structure --or any other particular structure- ought to be seeA as 
.the,'*bas;ic'' co^ of, -a discourse.. Presently, it appears that discourse analysts , 
and other Stori5^ranitBariffl4 (e,g,i' Prince, Todorov) have yet to find an hypothesis 
which will adequatel/expla^ what is being define^ what its elemerits are, and the' 

• iiece^sary: Structures o£ those elements for coitlpreherision and prodyetion. A "simple 

■"''■»*■'* . . - \ " ^ ■ ' i 

stb.ry" is variously defjLned, usually by the number, type, and order o£ events in it, • - 

■ 0 - •• • • ' 

but, for instance', by Handler and Johnson, "by the fact that it has a single protagonist, 
in each episod^' '(p^ IH) ■ T^^ type and order of events in a story are varied in' recall 
experiments to>^ow that certain istructures make stories easier to -recall andj^gen^rally, 
that the styuctirre'^S r ^ iyvg l ^ , rather tlian, for instance their nomenclature or meaning, 
govern stories' abilitieOtSk^e t'g^nqitibered/ The "meaning" of a narrative is reduced to 



' a sumiDary of events and their s^tructure aiid other elements are relegated to the limits 
^ of^Isui-face details" so that Kintsch and van Dyk can talk of, "increasing the complexity^ 
^of the surface form while leaving the "underlying meaning intact ," (Kiritsch and van Dyk, 
- p. 371) and Rumelhant feels that, "it is possible to pick out what is important in - ; 

• qdnriecfed- discourse it withotit seriously^ altering the meaning of the dis- 
""couifse,'*^" (Rumelhii^, p. -^226) " - . ^ . ' ' : , 

• - The refluctiveness of this type of- analysis is o])vious. It ignores .the fact that a 
discourse is a product of, /'a language and a world full of ambiguity and uncertainty'! • 
(QJllins,fe p. 383).^ Nevertheless, it miy tell.us 
sometjiilig aboctt how bnd^ aspect of disx-ourse is comprehended. It- se'ems . especially , 

\- ■ . >-'^'-'"/;' ^ . ■ ' ' \ \ ... ■ . ' ' 

applicable to* storieis * from oral cultures, and one would like to see some ''compariscn,, 

■ ■■ --T * • • . - ' . • - • ■ . . ' 

for insifjtoce/^ models and the descriptions of "oral performance"'. 

■•• / y ---^ . ^" ■ , ' ' ^ ' V ■ ^ *■ - '■ 

: in.'A3v.Lord*s Singer of Tales . At the same time, stories from' ora|' cultures can 

^ j,^- \^>'....:. ■ ■•'"T"""^ — /.V ' ^ . . • ,y" 'v •/ ' '• 

be^^ila^^ of plot 'Summitry. The; most obvious exajnple i'n- tlie discourse » 



aialysii^ literatiM^^ is the use of the Nortb Aine:]^ican folk-t^le "The War of the Ghosts"' 
oyigirtally cited by F.C, Bartlett. Bartlett used, this story for some of his earliest 



idler a^d Johnspn agree with Bartlett that^he story is "ill- 
Imit that, "some o£ its. obscurity derives from the conventions 



experiments because it comes frck a culture, "exceedingly different from those of my 
subjects^" and he Wanted, "to see Tiow eduoiited and rather sophisticJited subjects would 
'deal with (its) lack of obvious rational order." (P* 69) I am |^anding s^t a copy of 
this ^tory for those 'who are unfamiliar with it. ftartlett found that his, subjects 
(literate and with Western educations) tended to eliminate supernatural elements and 
to add detail? not present in the orginal setting in. order to "satisfytngly" deal 
With the material. Handler 

* I 

formed," though they, admit 
familiar to its intended audience but foreign to oui; culture." (p. 135) Its 
relationship to the culture of -its derivation is, however, somewhat obscui*e. It may 
be that the "events" of the story would be more causally^elated to- the culture of 
its origin, but, in any case, what makes the story "interesting" to me i$ the extent * 
to which it violates expectatittns of causal relationships. In ma^jy cases, it might 
be thes^ violations which one would remember about it. (just as the reiterated causal 
relationship between the events^ in 'The Old- Famer and H^3- Stubborn Animals" ; * / 
. {Thoriidyke, pp. . 105-106) is memorable.) Bartlett refers^ to these violations as a^ects 
of "style" and concludes that, "style seems to be one of^^^f^se factors which are 
extremely readily responded to,. but extremely rarely rfeproduc^d with any* fidelity." 

, • ' - ■ i . ' ... • . 

(Barjlett p. 81) This apparent importance of the caijsal structure of events and ; 
apparent lack of i^nportance of other .elements to the recall of sitories estabjrish^s 
the bias of • discwrse analysis. But one might "^question experiments usiin^stories from* 
oral cultures^ on. subjects who aige educated in reading cultures in w^ich pne^^^^?.go back 
to .a text. Also, what does "recall" meari to the subjects of the experiment? If style 
is "readily responded to," what is its function in the comprehension of the discourse? 

iDiscourse analysis, if it is to deal with discourses as wholes, must recognize 
'th^t what^may seem, to Handler and Johnson, tQ be "trivial details"' (p. 142) may . be ' ^ 



.significant elements m^t^^^ total comprehension of the discourse. Every "literary" ^ 
discourse (and as i pointed out above, tKe distinction between literary and nonliterary 
is riot clear-cut) is partially structured through codes or systems which consist of 
seemingly •'trivar details" (e.g. , names, cpl^rs, -images of flviidity or stasis.). The 
"meanirig''^ of a' discourse may depend , partial!/, on a purposeful ambiguity (cf,, 
Enqpson) achieved throy^gh any of a number of means ,t including lack of specificity or 
causal cbnnection'Ce.g. , '^The War of the Ghosts"). * . . . 

In order 4:o julge the validity of a given discourse artalysi% theory, a discourse 

and analysis oi^^j 

an attempt to e^lain the relationship between the dispoursfe and the experience, TJiis 



must be seen as a reaction to human experience, and analysis o^ cfi.scoui:s.e should be 
.relationship is part of the Vollowing continuum: V 



■i'- 



1. Actual' World (infinite detail) ^ ^ . 



2. Human Experience {much* detail-organized by spcial/cultural ^ 
convention! f 



convention) 

3. Discourse (a. ^ selected detail} b. organized^against aiground' 
of sociaiycultural 5 literary Convention for;"c. a purpose) . : 

4. Analysis (de^^ids of the discourse' organized afcording to the ; 
theories of the analyst) • / . * . 

The theories and systems of the analyst should be as sophisticated as possible so as not 

vto imecessarily oversimplify* either the conventions or ^he organization of the 

details. To the extent that it does oversimplj^fy these, it di^s^Jtorts the relationship 

between the discourse and. the experience T • 




^ By ignoring practically all elements of discourse except -^^feints/aild their, struc- . 
■ ■ ' ■ ' • ^ . ' '' ' ■■ ^■ 

ture in plot, the models of discourse analysis so far produced h^ve generally igitored 

ambiguity and nuance and have discounted- "stylistic" elem«its as aspects of "ill-formed- 

ness."' An integration of these other elements. into discourse analysis ^eory will ni^e 

that theory more sophisticated and allow it to ^explain more complex relationships 

* * ^ - • - ■ ■• 

betweien discourse and experience": Barbara Leondar's "Hatching Plots: Genesis of Story- 
making" is an effort in: this diVedfcon. ' The theories of J.L. Austin and Kemieth Burke / 
.mightio££er discoutse analysts some insights' into the relationship between experience ' 



'and discpurfee. / . 



' We are left With thd question of whether and how discourse analysis can be useful 

'to literary theory and tol literary study in general.' I have, considerejd theoretical ^ 

• • • * ■• \". 

relati^inships between the Itwo disciplines but perhaps the most significant use of. 
Story grammars in literaryr Study is in pedogogy. School^: have often introduced students 
to literary works. 'from the the level of the '^ilreducible world"." 
Students often do^^pot know how to read conjplfex literary texts, because they have neXrer • 

\ \ ■ ' ' '■ ,' * . * * ~ * ' • ' ■ • 

. been specifically taught the necessary skills. ,One position on thjls question is that 

reductioA of the "irreducible wHol^" violates the work, and "there is truth to this, but 
« ' ^ ■' , ■ . f . ' . ' ' , ■ ■ . 

literary educaticai which begins with^ showing the structure of "simple stories" and.trtiilds 

to. jjor^e Sophisticate tfexts xan isolate elements to be taught an d^unde rstood ^so that 

both teacher and studenKknow what has bpen learned and what needs to^b^ learned. > , 

For instance, a studknt could be initially introduced td the "discours^ analysis" 

corigeptsr^, •events, episodes, setting, states ^ acts, spatial and temporal order , etc. 

* "and bothlanalyze and produce stories using these concepts. The. -idea of "schemata" 

Which govern the application ro^ organizational prajiciples to suclV different types of 

- discoinrsei as fary tales v niytiis, aijd pi^'^erbs (and newspaper storo^^ recipes and ^ 

advertiseiMftts) kitrod^es' the concepts of literary convention and g^^. This would ^ r 

allow. 1^ inMpfetigation of the ways that particular' discourses play on tKl| expectations^ 

of their goVeming schemata. Students* can become aware of, the inferences Avhich they 

^am»gt^lrtilee.^^i^^ to make sense, of a discourse -ana; vthus^ of the "scripts^V (Shank, 

Np/ 2^4) which they u§'e (qr do not hdve) for connecting discourses with their 'experiences . 

The model o* discourse analysis used' for this training -mast, howler, be sophisticated 

enough to include 'stylistic elements.' It 'must also account for systems, of organization , 

' besides plot and beyond spatial temporalj or causal connection among elements. 

■ -V: \ ^ - ' ^ 

r Consideration of schemata and^ of scripts will lead to investigation of social and 

, psychological codes.' Suqh a course of literary education iml concentrate only on the 

level pf separate codes, but, by providing 'a process for analysis it should make possibly 

later concentration on synthesis and nuance. ' . 



